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fates. 
LETTER OF THE 

OTTERBURN. 

In the second volume of the recent publication 
of the ancient Scotish muniments, under the 
authority of the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, 
there has been inserted a photozincographed letter 
which had been previously referred to at the end 
of the last century by the learned John Pinkerton 
as existing in the British Museum, “in that 
treasure of original pieces, Vesp. F. VII. f. 34.” * 


IMAGINARY HERO OF 


the name of Mersar, or Merrer, the circumstances 
connected with which are given by that historian 
in his account of Robert II., but are more largely 
detailed by the late P. F. Tytler in his excellent 
History of Scotland+ One of these men was 
named John, and the other Thomas. The fol- 
lowing is the accurate translation placed opposite 
to the photozincograph of the old French letter:— 


_ “Right noble and mighty prince, I show to you, Sire, 
in the way of complaint, and to your good Council by 
these my letters, how that John Mercer my man has now 
for a long time been troubled and annoyed wrongfully in 
your kingdom, against the intent of our great truce, 
settled in common and agreed between the realms, in that 
when he had done no wrong, but in the course of his 
lawfull trade was returning into his country, he was by 
force of the sea and tempest thrown upon the land and 
° History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 16. Lond. 1797. 
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arrested by your subjects, and is yet by the Earl of 
Northumberland detained in prison. To which, right 
noble prince, please you to have regard and considera- 
tion, and by your letters to the said Earl, to command 
him expressly that the said John my man be delivered 
freely without further troubling him and breaking the 
peace. For at the next March day, if that shall please 
you, he shall be present to proue before your deputies 
that he has in nowise done wrong or trespass in that 
matter, if it please God. Moreover, right noble prince, 
touching Master Thomas Mercer, my clerk, for whom I 
wrote to your Highness before this time, he humbly 
shows to you, Sire, and to your said Council, the damages, 


i 7 s | expenses, and losses which he has sustained and borne 
beth — Crimea — Fishermen in the Olden Time — Fugrove | 


during his arrest, over and above his tribulations, an- 
noyances, and wrongs, which amount to two hundred 
merks of sterlings and more, of which may it please you 
to cause him to have redress and compensation in due 
manner, or otherwise to command the person or persons 
who arrested him to appear personally at the said March 


; day to underlie the charge before your deputies above- 


| with the 


. - ; | writer, and John 
It relates to the imprisonment of two persons of | its 


said, where my said clerk will be ready to answer and 
receive in like manner, according to the usages of March 
days, in reasonable manner, if God please. Right noble 
prince, that which it pleases you to command to be done 
in this matter deign to let me know by your letters 
bearer of these. May the Almighty God, by 
his most Holy grace, be pleased to conduct your high- 
ness to everlasting life. Written the sixteenth day of 
November. 
“The Earl of Douglas and Mar. 
“To the right noble and mighty prince 
the King of England.” 

We learn from the Rotuli Scotia, vol. ii. p. 16, 
that an order was issued to Thomas Cornwallis, 
one of the sheriffs of London, on June 20, in the 
second year of the reign of Richard IL., to relieve 
Thomas Mersar, a captive, of his fetters, but to 
detain him in safe custody. Whether this re- 
sulted from the above letter is unknown, but the 
important fact arising from it is, that until the 
above date Thomas Mersar was a prisoner in 
chains, which by this command to Thomas Corn- 
wallis were then removed. 

The letter calls Thomas Mersar the clerk of the 
“my man.” That the former 
was a captive of King Richard and in irons upon 
June 20, 1378-9, in the second year of his majesty’s 
reign, is thus placed beyond dispute. 

William, first Earl of Douglas, was the husband 
of Margaret, sister of Thomas Earl of Mar, the 
last direct descendant in the male line of the 


| ancient earls, whose origin is lost in the mists 


of antiquity, but who were never known other- 
wise than as Earls of Mar. The date of the 
marriage is uncertain, but his only legitimate 
son, the hero of Otterburn, was a grown-up 
man in 1380, as upon May 13 of that year 
he obtained from King Robert II. a pension of 
two hundred merks for his services to John Earl 
of Carrick, afterwards Robert III, which is 
granted to him as James de Douglas “ of Lydis- 
dale, son of the King’s beloved cousin William 
Earl of Douglas and Mar. Upon October 20, 
1380, William, as Earl of Douglas and Mar, 
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is witness to a crown charter by Robert II. to 
These deeds are in 
the Great Seal Register of Scotland, and — 

Jeto- 
ber 20, 1280, James was neither Earl of Douglas 


Alexander de Strathachin. 
beyond the possibility of dispute that on 


nor of Mar. 
Thomas Earl of Mar, on August 20, 1369, 


granted a charter to Andrew Berkeley of lands in 


the Garioch. He died, it is believed, in the early 


part of the year 1377; for upon August 10 of 


the same year William Earl of Douglas, Earl 
of Mar, and Lord of the Garioch, describing him- 
self as the brother of the deceased Thomas, con- 
firmed a charter granted by the latter of lands to 
William de Camera, dated in June 1356. To 
this deed Alexander Stewart, Earl of Angus, was 
a witness—a circumstance proving that his sister, 
the wife of Thomas, had not then succeeded to 
her brother's earldom of Angus. Earl Thomas 
was twice married. After living some years 
with his first wife, they were divorced; and he 
then became husband of Margaret Stewart, who 
at the period of his demise must have been young, 
as she had a child to her deceased husband’s 
brother-in-law. 

Margaret Countess of Douglas, and Lady of 
Mar, the sister and heir of Earl Thomas, survived 
her husband, and granted a deed of mortification 
in 1384: — 

“Pro salute anime predicti Domini Willelmi, mariti 
nostri, et anime carissimi fratris nostri quondam Domini 
Thome Comitis de Marr.” 

This makes it probable that Earl William died 
in the early part of the year in which the lands 
were mortified for pious uses. 

James, the only son of the marriage, is de- 
signated in this deed by his mother, “ Comes de 
Douglas,” and “ Dominus Vallis de Liddale,” and 
under this title only the second Earl of Douglas 
appends as her heir his seal—a fact proving 
that, in 1384, James was not Earl of Mar. 

There is a charter in the Antiquities of Aberdeen 
and Banff (iv. 714),” by James Earl of Douglas, 
in which he describes his mother as Countess of 
Mar, April 3, 1385. In a charter under the 
great seal, the second earl is a witness as James 


Earl of Douglas only; whereas, had his mother | 


been then dead, or had she resigned the earldom 
in his favour, he would have been described as 
Earl of Douglas and of Mar. It may be safely 
assumed that she did not die very long before the 
fatal battle of Otterburn in 1388. In a charter 
granted a few days before that sad event James 
styles himself Earl of Douglas and of Mar; and the 
grant is witnessed by his “dear father Sir John 
Swinton ” and his “ dear brother Malcolm de Drum- 
mond”—the husband of his only lawful sister, 
afterwards so well known as Isabel Douglas, 
Countess of Mar. 





* Printed for the Spalding Club, 








That William Earl of Douglas was the husband 
of Margaret Countess of Mar, who, upon the death 
of her brother, succeeded to that title, is a fact 
= dispute. It cannot be denied by any Scotish 
awyer having the slightest knowledge of the 
feudal law, that, jure curiolitatis, a husband took 
and enjoyed his wife’s honours. It follows, then 
that William was entitled to take for the period 
of his natural life the honours devolving on his 
wife, and that he did assume them. It is a neces- 
sary sequence from all this that, in 1377-8, he 
was Earl of Douglas in his own right, and Earl of 
Mar in right of his wife. 

Nevertheless, in the national work in which the 
letter quoted is included, the following statement 
occurs : — 

“ The French letter of the Earl of Douglas, No. xrv., 
shows the uncomfortable state of the borders, if the 
statement be true that the Earl of Northumberland 
really took and imprisoned, without process of law, the 
sailors of a Scotch merchant ship thrown upon his in- 
hospitable coast. The writer of the letter is James the 
second Earl of Douglas, Earl of Mar in right of his 
mother, the Lady Margaret, daughter of Donald Earl of 
Mar. He is the doughty Earl of Douglas of Otterbourn, 
or, as Fordun calls him, * miles acerrimus et Anglis sem- 
per infestissimus.’ ”—Introduction, xii. 


If in 1384 James was only Earl of Douglas 
and the heir of his mother, he would not be Earl 
of Douglas and Earl of Mar in 1377-8, when his 
father was Earl of Douglas and of Mar, and when 
Thomas Mersar was a captive in England, as the 
Rotuli Scotie establishes. 

It is therefore palpable that the writer of this 
letter was not James “ the doughty Earl” of Otter- 
burn, but William Earl of Douglas, whose right 
to the title of Mar arose from the succession 
| opening to his wife the Countess Margaret upon 
the death of her brother Thomas, which took 
place about the beginning of the year 1377, 
when Earl William as Earl of Mar confirmed his 
late brother-in-law’s charter to his vassal Wil- 
liam de Camera: it being then an ordinary prac- 
tice for vassals of an overlord to have their right 
confirmed by his successor. 

The yearly pension granted by King Robert IL, 
in May 1380, of two hundred merks—a large 
sum at that time—was to James de Douglas of 
Lydisdale, son of his beloved cousin William 
Earl of Douglas and Mar. Consequently, if the 
doughty hero of Otterburn was designed in a 
royal writ as James of Lydisdale, and the son of 
William Earl of Douglas and Mar, in May 1380, 
it is impossible he could have written the letter 
which has been printed as his veritable production. 

How delightful it would have been had the 
photozincographer of the ancient muniments of 
Scotland found and photozincographed a real 
epistle of the hero of one of the finest of our old 
| ballads, and not have tantalised the lovers of such 
| Popular remains by a myth! J. M. 
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MR. WILLIAM LEE’S “LIFE AND NEWLY 
DISCOVERED WRITINGS OF DANIEL DEFOE.” 


Understanding that a new edition of this work 
is in demand, if not actually in the press, I 
place at Mr. Ler’s service a few marginalia, 
made on reading his very valuable Life :— 

(1.) Page 96 — 

% Tuesday, 26 Septemb. [1704].—It’s said Daniel de 
Foe is ordered to be taken into custody for reflecting on 
Admiral Rooke in the Master Mercury, whereby he has 
forfeited his recognizances for his good behaviour.” — 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Brief Historical Relation of State 
Affairs (Clarendon Press), vol. v. p. 469. 





(2.) Page 132.—Referring to Defoe’s mission | 
to Scotland to promote the Union, Mr. Lee says: 

“The date of this arrangement is not specifically stated. 
It was probably towards the end of August, but could not 
have been later than early in September. There were then 
no stage coaches,—a journey to Scotland by land could 
only be accomplished by hiring horses from town to 
town, and occupied some weeks. The Scotch Parlia- 
ment was appointed to meet on the 3rd of October, and 
some preliminaries would doubtless require our author's 
attention.” 

If Mr. Lee turn to vol. vi. of Luttrell’s Diary, 
under date Thursday, October 17, 1706, he will 
find the following entry :— 

“Tuesday Daniel de Foe was carried before the lord 
chief justice Holt, for inserting a speech in his Review 
relating to the union, pretending the same was made by 
a great lawyer, and was bound over for the same, him- 
self in 2001. and 2 sureties in 1002. each.”—P. 98, 

This entry shows that Defoe could not, as 
Mr. Lee supposes, have left London for Scotland 
either in August or September ; and it shows that 
Defoe was not in Edinburgh at the opening of 
the Scotch Parliament on October 3, inasmuch 
as twelve days after that event he appeared in the 
Court of King’s Bench to answer for something 
like a libel. This portion of Mr. Lee’s Life of 
Defoe requires revision; for at p. 155 he implies 
that there had been no break in Defoe’s sojourn 
in Scotland from August 1706 to March 29, 1707. 

(3.) Page 143.—Under date “ Tuesday, 23 Sep- 
temb. [1707] ” Luttrell writes :— 

“The Swedish Envoy has complained against D’ Foe 
for reflecting on his master in his Reviews of the 9th and 
28th of August and 2nd of September.” 

Also on Thursday the 25th he says: — 

“Tuesday an order was sent to Scotland to take into 
custody Daniel D’ Foe for reflecting on the King, of 
Sweden in his Review.” 

Mr. Lee is not clear as to Defoe’s return from 
Scotland, either respecting its cause or date. 

To the reliance to be placed in Luttrell’s 
entries as historical records Lord Macaulay has 
unequivocally testified by using them more ex- 
tensively than any others of the same date, in the 
composition of his inimitable History of England. 
The passages written on the margin of my copy 
of Mr. Lee's Life of Defoe, and given above, are | 





adopted. 





the only ones on the subject a very copious index 
points to: it is probable a diligent search 
through the six handsome volumes would bring 
to light more of equal value. 

(4.) Page 106.—Mr. Lee gives, verbatim et 
literatim (except the last two paragraphs, which 
he omits), a letter written by Defoe to Lord 
Halifax, dated April 5, 1705; and says in a foot- 
note: “Unpublished, and hitherto unnoticed ex- 
cept by Mr. Forster. In Brit. Mus. Addit. MS., 
7421, f. 23.” The letter is to be found in Original 
Letters of Eminent Literary Men of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Edited by 
Sir Henry Ellis. Camden Society, 1843, p. 320.” 
The object of the letter is thus headed by Sir Henry 
Ellis: “ Daniel Defoe to the Earl of Hallifax : 
engaging himself to his lordship as a political 
writer.” 

(5.) Page 116.—Mr. Lee gives another letter— 
“Thanks for bounty bestowed” —from Defoe to 
Lord Halifax, which he says “ is unpublished, 
except as to a quotation by Mr. Forster.” This 
letter is also given by Sir Henry Ellis at p. 324 
of the Camden Society’s Original Letters of Emi- 
nent Literary Men, §c.—the difference between 
the two versions being that the latter gives three 
unimportant paragraphs omitted by Mr. Lee. 

(6.) Page 294.—I am quite unable to reconcile 
the reference to and refutation of the story given 
by Sir Henry Ellis with the foot-note marked 
with a f on p. 106, and the similar assertion on 

. 116. 

. With regard to the statement of Wilson 
(Life of Defoe, p. 357 et seq.) that Defoe was 
engaged on some secret mission in a foreign 
country because of the term “ abroad” in a letter 
of Defoe’s—an assertion repeated by Hazlitt and 
Forster, but satisfactorily disposed of by Mr. Lee, 
so far as circumstantial reasoning goes—I would 
suggest that the Foreign Office records be searched 
for the entry of the granting of a passport to Defoe 
either in his own name or under that of Christo- 
pher Hurt, or any other alias he is known to have 
Every passport was duly registered, 
especially when granted on government service. 
We learn from vol. ii. of Bolingbroke’s Corre- 
spondence, p. 80 (note to Matthew Prior’s lettery 
that in 1712 the aggregate fees payable for a pass- 
port amounted to 64. sterling and “ upwards.” 

I cannot bring my notes to an end without 
putting a query to Mr. Lee, seeing that he is, 

robably, the best living authority on the sub- 

ject. Mr. Henry Kingsley, in his very inaccurate 
and slipshod biographical preface to the Globe 
edition of Robinson Crusoe, says (pp. ix, x, ed. 
1868) — } 

“ He now ” [in 1687, I suppose] “ wrote a book earnestly 
warning his fellow-dissenters from accepting the in- 
sidious toleration of the papist James towards them, and 
showed them that toleration for them meant likewise 
toleration for the dangerous and detestable papacy.” 
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T have looked in vain for such a “book ” in the 
list of Defoe’s works, and the only thing I can 
find on the subject in Mr. Lee’s list is a “ letter” 
of 8pp. 4to, which Mr. Lee has starred as 
“ newly discovered,” but the authorship of which 
he has through “ N. & Q.” conceded to Bishop 
Burnet. Is it likely that, in his sixteenth year, 
Defoe wrote such a “book” as Mr. Kingsley 
describes ? Perhaps Mr. Lee can enlighten us on 
the point. 8S. R. TownsnHenpD MAYER. 

Richmond, 8.W. 

NOTITIA AMERICANA. 
No. II. 


The first resident of an English colony in North 
America who made a bequest to a British univer- 
sity appears to have been David Brown of Somerset 
County, in the province of Maryland. That county 
was largely settled by families named Brown, Mar- 
tin, and Wilson from Scotland. In the Munimenta 
Universitatis Glasguensis, published by the Mait- 
land Club, is printed the will of David Brown of 
Thorntoune, Somerset County, M’d., made on 
July 19, 1697, in which is the following be- 
quest :— 

“T give and bequeath unto the Colledge of Glasgow 
as a memoriall and support of any of my relations to be 
educated therein, to be payed in cash, or to be secured 
by good exchange to the visitours, or to Mr. James 
Browne and William Carmichael for the use aforesaid, 
the full soume of one hundred pound sterling current 
money of England, with all convenient speed after my 
decease,” 


To a number of indented white servants he left 
small legacies, and then he continues :— 

* It is my will that black Bettie be learned to read the 
Bible, and sew with the needle well, to have good cloaths, 
and two cowes and calves when set free, which I desire 
to be at the twenty-second year of her age, she being 
eight years of age last Apryle; and I desire that her 
mother shall serve twelve years after my decease, and 
then shall be set free.” 


Two of his executors were Ephraim and Thomas | 
Wilson; and an Ephraim Wilson, one of their de- 
scendants, represented that county in the Congress 
of the United States of America about thirty 
years ago. : 

Mr. Spears, librarian of Glasgow University, 
says: ‘In the early references to this foundation 
Mr. Brown is designated as Colonel in Mary- 
land,” and suggests that he may have been the 
David Browne whose name appears in the matri- 
culation-book under 1640 as “ex quarta classe.” 
In the years 1720 and 1721 allowances were made 
from this fund, as far as received, to two students, 
on the ground that their mother, the widow of 
Thomas Brown, late minister of Paisley, was a 
near blood-relation of Colonel Brown; and in 
1723 James Ross, another relative, enjoyed the 
benefits of the fund. A. Putan’a PENy. 

Dublin. 








PUNNING AND JESTING ON NAMES, 

F. C. H.’s anecdote (p, 196) reminds me of 
similar ones, which may be new to some readers of 
“N. & Q.” At the Lancaster Assizes, many years 
ago, a cause was tried respecting a right of fis ery. 
Serjeant Cockle, in cross-examining an old fisher. 
man, asked him if he liked fish? “I do!” gaid 
the man, “ but I doan’t loike cockle sauce to it.” 
At the Appleby Assizes (about the same time as 
the preceding) Serjeant Jekyll was retained for 
the defendant in a cause where a Mr. Hay was 
plaintiff. On being told that Serjeant Raine was 
counsel for the plaintiff, Jekyll said: “I’m glad 
to hear it; for rain never did hay any good!” 
Notwithstanding this prophetic denunciation, Hay 
came off victor. The joke was hitched into 
rhyme : — 

“ Serjeant Raine was one day 
The counsel for Hay, 
In a cause that for Appleby stood. 
Quoth Jekyll the wit, 
* I have never heard yet 
Of the rain that did hay any good!’” 

An old Guide to the Isle of Man has, for an 
appropriate motto — 

“ The proper study of mankind is Man.”—Pope. 





That strange and eccentric character, the late 
“Baron” Nicholson, wrote a poem in praise of 
his friend the ex-pugilist and fencing-master, 
Owen Swift, to which the motto was — 

“ Owen’s praise demands my song! 
Owen Swift and Owen strong !”—Gray. 

The two last-named jokes may be termed capital 
ones, for the wit depends on the printing of 
“man” and “swift” with capital initials. It 
may be new to many that poor Nicholson was a 
poet. He was the author of some exquisitely 
eautiful songs that were published by D’Almaine 
and Co., Soho Square. They may be found in 
various selections, with the author's name, “ Ren- 
ton Nicholson,” attached to them. The lines to 
Owen Swift were exceedingly good ; and genuine 
wit was blended with pathos and real John- 
Bullism. 

I conclude this list of puns with a Swiss one. 
An English gentleman at Lausanne, during the 
hot days of last summer, said he could not find a 
cool café. “Have you tried the one near the 
chateau ?” asked an English resident ; “for if you 
have not, I advise you to go there—you will 
always meet with a bise!” Bise is the worthy 
proprietor’s name, and bise is also the north-east 
wind. SreruHEen Jackson. 


LIST OF MINORCA OFFICIALS. 


L. Z. presents his compliments to the Editor of 
“N. & Q.” with the enclosed document, which 
has been among his papers for twenty years. His 
brother in the Navy touched at Minorca, and 
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met there an old schoolfellow, who gave the 


extract to him : — 

EXTRACTED FROM THE CIVIL COURT RECORDS AT 
MAHON, 

Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Commanders-in- 
Chief in the Island of Minorca, from its first conquest | 
by the British Forces in 1708, up to its late evacuation 
by the same, in consequence of the Treaty of Amiens 
in 1802. 

1708. Major-General Earl Stanhope, Commanding the 

invading Expedition. 

1712. Duke of Argyle, His Majesty’s Commissioner, 

. Colonel Kane, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1715. Colonel Ligonier, Commander-in-Chief. 

1716. Colonel Kane, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1717. Lord George Forbes, Commander-in-Chief. 

1718. Colonel Lloyd, Colonel Parker, Colonel Crosby, 

Brigadier-General Pettit, Commanders-in-Chief, 

1720. Colonel Bettersworth, Commander-in-Chief. 

*. Colonel Kane, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1725. Colonel Montagu, Colonel Otway, Commanders-in- 

Chief. 
. Lord Carpenter, Governor. 

1726. Colonel Handeseyd, Commander-in-Chief. 

1727. Major-General Kane, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1728. Colonel Montagu, Commander-in-Chief. 

1730. Lieutenant-Colonel Pinfold, Commander-in-Chief. 
, Lieutenant-General Kane, Governor. 

1736. Colonel Pinfold, Commander-in-Chief. 

1787. Earl Hartford, Commander-in-Chief. 

1739. Brigadier-General Anstruther, Lieutenant-Gover- 

nor. 

1741, Brigadier-General Paget, Commander-in-Chief. 

1742. Lieutenant-General Anstruther, Governor. 

» Colonel Hawley, Commander-in-Chief, 

1745, Lieutenant-General Wynyard, Governor. 

1747. Lord Tirauley, Commander-in-Chief. 

1748. Duke of Bedford, Governor. 

1754. Lieutenant-General Blakeney, Governor. 








The French Army, 18,000 men, commanded by Marshal 
the Duke de Richelieu, took possession of the Island of 
Minorca in April 1756, and it was restored to England 

y the Treaty of 1763. 

1763, Brigadier-General Lambert, Commander-in-Chief, 
» Colonel Johnston, Lieutenant-Governor. | 

Colonel Mackellar, Commander-in-Chief. 

. Colonel Warren, Colonel Crawford, Colonel Town- 

shend, Commanders-in-Chief. 

1765. Colonel Johnston, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1772. Lieutenant-General Moystin, Governor. 

» Lieutenant-Colonel Barlow, Commander-in-Chief. 

» Major-General Johnston, Lieutenant-Governor. 
1774. Lieutenant-General Murray, Lieutenant-Governor. 
1779. Lieutenant-General Murray, Governor. 
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The Spaniards, with a French auxiliary force, both 14,000 
men, under the Duke de Crillon, landed on the Island 
of Minorea in August 1781. Fort St. Philip surren- 
dered by capitulation in February 1782.—The English 
Forces, under General Sir Charles Stuart, conquered 
the Island in November 1798, and it was restored to 
Spain, in 1802, agreeably to the Treaty of Amiens. 

1798, General Sir Charles Stuart, Commanding the Ex- 

pedition. 


1799, Major-General Sir James St. Clair Erskine, Com- | 


_ mander-in-Chief. 
» Lieutenant-General Fox, Lieutenant-Governor. 
1801. Major-General Brodrick, Major-General Claphane, 
Commanders-in-Chief, — 


“ WHERE DOTH GREAT ENGLAND'S BOUNDARY 
STAND?” 


[ An imitation of the famous German Song, “Was ist das 
Deutsches Vaterland?” 


“ Where doth Great England’s boundary stand ? 
In Europe’s land? In Asia’s land ? 
Where islands spot the ocean’s face ? 
Or where uncultured tribes have place ? 
O no, O no, O no, O no! 
Her boundary farther still must go. 


“ Where doth Great England’s boundary stand ? 
In Afric’s land ? Columbus’ land ? 
Or is it marked by desert sand ? 
By rocks, or by the sea’s wide strand ? 
O no, O no, O no, O no! 
Her boundary farther still must go. 

“Where doth Great England’s boundary stand ? 
Australia’s land? Tasmania’s land? 
Where earth and waters teem with gold ? 
Where wealth is heaped in sums untold ? 
O no, O no, O no, O no! 
Her boundary farther still must go. 

“ Where doth Great England’s boundary stand ? 
O tell me in what distant land ? 
From shore to shore,—from pole to pole, 
Where’er the ocean surges roll, 
The earth doth smile, the sun doth shine,— 
Go England there, for there is thine!” 

F. C. H. 

Tue Letter “M” anp THE NAPOLEONS. — 
The following cutting from The Echo is de- 
serving of a place in “ N. & Q.” 

Epwarp C, Davigs. 

Cavendish Club. 

“The Frankforter Journal of the 21st Sept. remarks 
that, amongst other superstitions peculiar to the Napo- 
leons, is that of regarding the letter M as ominous, either 
of good or evil, and it is at the pains to make the 
following catalogue of men, things, and events, the 


| names of which begin with M, with the view of showing 
| that the two emperors of France have had some cause 
| for considering this letter a red or a black one, according 


to circumstances :— 

“ Tt says—Marbeeuf was the first to recognise the genius 
of Napoleon I. at the Military College. Marengo was the 
first great battle won by General Bonaparte, and Melas 
made room for him in Italy. Mortier was one of his 
best generals; Moreau betrayed him, and Murat was 
the first martyr to his cause. Marie-Louise shared his 
highest fortunes; Moscow was the abyss of ruin into 
which he fell. Metternich vanquished him in the field 
of diplomacy. Six marshals (Massena, Mortier, Mar- 
mont, Macdonald, Murat, Moncey), and twenty-six 
generals of division under Napoleon I. had the letter 
“M” for their initial. Marat, Duke of Bassano, was his 
most trusted counsellor. His first battle was that of 
Montenotte, his last Mont St. Jean, as the French term 
Waterloo. He won the battles of Millesimo, Mondovi, 
Montmirail, and Montereau, then came the storming of 
Montmartre. Milan was the first enemy's capital, and 
Moscow the last, into which he marched victorious. He 
lost Egypt through Menou, and employed Miollis to 
take Pius VII. prisoner. Mallet conspired against him ; 
Murat was the first to desert him, then Marmont. Three 
of his ministers were Maret, Montalivet, and Mallieu; 
his first chamberlain was Montesquieu. His last halting- 
place in France was Malmaison, He surrendered to 
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Capt. Maitland, of the Bellerophon, and his companions | caught his “ ghaist,” it is surprising that he should 

in St. Helena were Montholon and his valet Marchand. have added rills (plural) to it; for what can il] 
“ If we turn to the career of his nephew, Napoleon IIL, have to do with an impetuous mountain ter “e . 
reut ? 


we find the same letter no less prominent, and it is said B a os - ‘ 
that the captive of Wilhelmshihe attaches even greater ut so it is, one absurdity is sure to lead to 
James Henry Drxoy, 


importance to its mystic influence than did his uncle. another. 

His empress was a Countess Montijo; his greatest ss es ae 

friend was Morny. The taking of the Malakoff and the a Muster on Bowpox Downs.—Mr. 

Mamelon-vert were the exploits of the Crimean war, omas darritt, the Manchester “saddler and 

peculiarly French. He planned his first battle of the | antiquary, thus connects himself with the Revo- 
lution of 1688 : — 


Italian campaign at Marengo, although it was not 
“In the beginning of the reign of William ITI., ( reorge 


fought until after the engagement of Montebello, at 


Magenta. MacMahon, for his important services in this | 
battle, was named Duke of Magenta, as Pellisier had for | 
asimilar merit received the title of Duke of Malakoff. | 
Napoleon III. then made his entry into Milan, and drove 
the Austrians out of Marignano. After the fearful battle 
on the Mincio of Solferino, he turned back before the 
walls of Mantua. Thus up to 1859, since when the letter 
M would seem to have been ominous of evil. Passing 
over Mexico and Maximilian, we see how vain have been 
his hopes, founded on the three M’s of the present war— 
Marshal MacMahon, Count Montauban, and Mitrailleuse! 
Mayence was to have been the basis for the further opera- 
tions of the French army, but, pushed back first to the 
Moselle, its doom was sealed on the Maas, at Sedan. 
The fall of Metz is imminent, and all these late disasters 
are owing to another M, which is inimical to the third 


Napoleon, and this is a capital M—Moltke.” 


Tue Srrip at Borton 1x Craven.—A recent 
accident at this chasm reminds me of a strange | 
blunder in Whitaker's Craven. There are three | 
places in the bed of “The Crystal Wharfe” where | 
the river is pent up, and rushes through narrow 
fissures in the limestone rocks: At Bolton we 
have one renowned in song, legend, and mournful 
truth—the “Strid,” ¢. e. the stride. Below the 


romantic village of Burnsall we have Loup-scar, 7. e. 


the “ leap-rock”; and near Grassington we have 


“ Gay-strill,” which Whitaker turns into “ Ghaist- 
rills.” Having raised his ghost, the antiquary con- 
verts him into “the angry spirit of the waters,” 
and indulges in a burst of poetic rhapsody. In 
the dialect of my district (Craven) gay signifies 
long or hazardous, and strill is “striddle” 
(Craven for stride), pronounced trippingly. And 
thus, “ gay-strill” is nothing more than a good 
stride. We say “a gay bit,” for a good /ump of 
anything; a “gay way,” for a long journey or 
walk; a “gay loup,” for a good jump; and a 
“ gay-strill” or striddle, for a good stride. Thus 
it will be seen that all the chasms named are 
leaps or strides, and derive their names from 
feats of dangerous agility. Fatal accidents have 
occurred at all these striding places—a false step 
is certain death. Whitaker prided himself on a 
knowledge of our “plain mak’ o’ tawk,” and 
ought to have known that we never use “ ghaist” 
for a spirit. We always say go-ast, making a dis- 
syllable of the word, and drawling out the go. 
Rill is not used now for any stream, large or 
small. Our rivulets are sykes, burns, or becks, 


Rill is only found in the word Rylstone—the | 


scene of the “White Doe.” When Whitaker 





horseback in a suit of his own armour.”—MS. vol. 


Be Bs We 


register of Sculcoates, Hull :— 
“1744. Burials, Jan. 25, Robt Plaxton, Translator. 
175%. ” 
lator.” 


| Last month, however, I saw a sign-board at 


Bridlington which ran—“D. Whitaker, Clog & 

Patten Maker, Translator.” In Coles’s Latin Dict. 

(5th ed. 1703), Littleton’s Latin Dict. (4th ed. 

1715), and Dyche and Pardon’s English Dict. (10th 

ed. 1759), translator is explained “cobler.” Ale- 

draper has already been discussed in “N. & Q.,” 

1* 8S. ii. 310, 360,414. A few additional instances 

may be of use. From the parish-register of Pres- 

ton-in-Holderness, co. York :— 

“1730, Baptisms. Augt 30, Mary, Daughter of Robert 
Lister, Ale Draper. 

Jan. 30, Elizabeth, Daughter of Alex- 
ander Newton, Ale Draper. 

729. Burials, April 8, Elizabeth, Daughter of Alex- 


| 
1739, ” 
ander Newton, Ale Draper. 


1730, » Septembr 17', John, Son of Alexan- 
der Newton, Ale Draper. ; 
1784, ” July 28%, Elizabeth, y* 3¢ Wife of 


Stephen Robinson, Ale Draper.” 


From the parish-register of Burstwick, co. 
York :— 
“1776. Baptisms. Sep. 7, Dorothy, Daughter of Joseph 
Ballance, Ale Draper. 
Burials. September 17%, Dorothy, Daughter 
of Joseph Ballance, Ale Draper.” 
So that this odd word was in common use in 
East Yorkshire from 1729 to 1784 at least. 
Dyche and Pardon (ed. sup. cit.) give “ Ale-draper, 
one that sells or retails ale in a publick house, 
commonly called a publican or ale house-keeper.” 
W. C. B. 
Jewisu Inrivence In Evrore.—The interest- 
ing note contributed by S. M. Dracu shows how 
completely Jewish descent may be obliterated by 
the casual or enforced adoption of Gentile appella- 


»” 


Lord Delamere, of Dunham Massey, Cheshire, caused a 
zreat muster of Lancashire and Cheshire men on Bowdon 
Jowns, to the amount of near 4000 armed men. horse 
and foot, to enrol themselves in defence of King William 
and the Protestant cause against King James and his 
Popish adherents. At which muster my father’s grand- 
father by his mother’s side, Peter Valentine of Worsley, 
in Eccles parish, a friend to the Revolution, attended on 





TRANSLATOR: ALE-DRAPER.—Some time ago | 
was puzzled by the following entries in the parish- 


Feb. 5, Ann, D. of Tho. Knight, Trans- 
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accent 

tions—as, for instance, in such cases as Rothschild, 

Rosenick, &c., although not immediately accom- 
nied by a change of creed. 

It is possible that few of our upper classes are 
without a streak of Jewish blood in their veins, 
although perhaps quite unconscious of the source. 
Among other questions for speculation arises this: 
Have they influenced the formation of any of our 
modern European dialects ? 

The distinction between High and Low Ger- 
man, for instance. Holland, the seat of Platt- 
deutsch, has from time immemorial been a favourite 
settlement for Jews. 

It is obvious that this distinction must be of 
local origin. Possibly a predominant mingling of 
the Jewish element in that locality may have 
contributed, if indeed it did not originate the 
distinction, much of it being merely a distinction 
of sound, phonesis, or utterance between the two 
branches of High and Low German. A. H. 

% Criss-Cross-A B C.—In the old horn- 
books the alphabet was preceded by a representa- 
tion of the cross, thus %; and school-dames were 
accustomed to cross themselves, and teach their 
pupils to do the same, when instructing them in 
their letters. The same course was adopted in 
England, particularly in the Western counties ; 
where I find, from James Jennings’s Observations 
on Some of the Dialects, §c., and Glossary of 
Words (London, 1825, small 8vo), that the alpha- 
bet is called — 

* Criss-Cross-lain, in consequence of its being formerly 
preceded inthe horn-book by a, which was no doubt de- 
vised by some of the sons of the Church to remind us of 
the cross of Christ: hence the term Christ-Croes-line 
ultimately came to mean nothing more than the alphabet.” 

Quere lain? Is not the word Celtic ? * 

Mavrice LenrHan, M.R.LA. 


Frexch Canaptan Sone.—In the summer of 
1813 I was a subaltern on duty at Chambly, 
south of Montreal. There being no barracks for 
officers, I hired a room in the cottage of a “ habi- 
tant,” as the French Canadians were designated ; 
it was separated by a deal partition from the | 
family, so I heard the squalling of the children as 
well as the songs of their kindly mother. The 
family’s name was Dubuc. They could not speak 
English. I send the words of the good woman’s 
song, which, for sentiment and language, do credit 
to & peasant :— 

“On dit que ’amour 

Ne duré quinze jours 

Dans le mariagé ; 

Mais c’est un conte que cela, 

Parce que quand on aime, on aimera 

Toujours, toujours, toujours davantagé.” 
The é was strongly accented in the good woman's 
singing. L. Z. 








ie Eight articles have already appeared in “N. & Q.” 
on Christ-Crosse Row.— Ep.) 
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Querirs. 
BRYAN ANSLAY, 

Bryan Anslay, Yeoman of the Cellar to King 
Henry VIII, the author of the very rare book 
The Cyte of Ladyes, 1521, of which (I believe) 
very few copies are known. Can any reader teH 


| me anything of him? Henry Ansley was one of 
| the Sewers of the Chamber to Henry VIII. in 


1526 (Household Ordinances, 168, What a pity 
it is that the Society of Antiquaries does not com- 
plete that valuable work by an index!) Perhaps 
you can find room for the title and colophon of 
the Cyte and “the Prologue of the Prynter,” 
Henry Pepwell, from the copy of that princely 
buyer and lender of book-treasures, Mr. Henry 
Huth :— 

“@ Here begynneth the boke of the Cyte of Ladyes | 
the whiche boke is deuyded in to .iij. partes. The fyrst 
parte telleth howe and by whom the walle and the cloys- 
tre aboute the Cyte was made. The seconde parte telleth 
howe and by whom the cyte was buylded within and 
peopled. The thyrde parte telleth howe and by whom 
the hyghe battylmentes of the towres were parfytely 
made | and what noble ladyes were ordeyned to dwell in 
y* hyghe palayces and hyghe dongeons. And y® fyrst 
chapytre telleth howe and by whom and by what 
mouynge the sayd cyte was made.” 

This title, in 10% lines, is over a large woodcut 
of two women, under ribands for names, looking 
at a castellated building. The colophon is under 
a cut of two women, on a page with broad wood- 
cut borders, and is :— 

“@ Here endeth the thyrde and the last partye of the 
boke of the Cyte of Ladyes. @ Imprynted at London in 
Paules chyrchyarde at the sygne of the Trynyte by 
Henry Pepwell. In y* yere of our lorde .M.ccccc.xX}. 
The .xxvj. day of October . and the . xij. yere of the 
reygne of our souerayne lorde kynge Henry the .viij.” 

On the back of the leaf is the printer’s very 
handsome device, a large picture of “‘q Sancta 
Trinitas verus deus,” surrounded by borders, with 
“henry pepwell” on a riband under God's feet, 
and “ @ Miserere nobis” below. 

Collation: Aa in 4, Bb 6, ce 4, pd 6, ze 4, rf 6, 
eg 4, uh 6 (3 signed by mistake 1. iij.), 1i 4, kk 6, 
Ll 4, mm 6, Nn 4, 00 6, pp 6. Part IL: a6, B 4, 
c6,p 4,86, Fr 4,66,n 4,16, x 4,16,M4,N 6, 
o 4, p6, a4, R 6 (3 missigned Q 3, on which 
Part III. begins), s 4, tr 6, v 4, x 6, y 4,2 4. 
Quarto, black-letter. 

The “ Prologue of the Prynter” is on leaf Aa 4, 
and names the author of the book; at least I sup- 
pose Pepwell’s by means that. 


“ The kyndly entente | of euery gentleman 
Is the furtheraunce | of all gentylnesse . 
And to procure | in all that euer he can . 
For to renewe | all noble worthynesse . 
This dayly is sene | at our eye expresse , 
Of noble men | that do endyte and rede . 
In bokes olde | theyre worthy myndes to fede. 
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. . i. F 
“@T So nowe of late | came in my custodye . since his death; or was he ever known to ace 
This foresayd boke | by Bryan Anslay . knowledge the authorship? Certainly the inge- 
Yoman of the seller | with the eyght kynge Henry . . . - . é 
: _— nious legal argument in the opening of the famous 


Of gentylwomen | the excellence to say o09 ae - 
The whiche I irked | but yet I made delay . critique is so like Brougham, that it alone affords 


It to impresse | for that it is the guyse . | strong intrinsic evidence of the authorship. 

Of people lewde {| theyr prowesse to dyspyse . F. C. H. 
“@ But then I shewed | re emt — | Campen’s ExizaBetH.—Will some one of your 

y 2 | e genty s of kente ‘ . / 

Vnto my lorde | the gent; Srle of ker readers tell me whether Camden softened down 

And hym requyred | theron to loke . - } diti _ ~ 

With his counsayle | to put it in to prente ) 12 the second edition of his Elizabetha remarks 

And he forthwith | as euer dylygente | on Leicester and other notables ? Such, for ex- 

Of ladyes (abrode) to sprede theyr royall fame . ample, as the story of his intrigues against Essex 


Exhorted me | to prynte it in his name . (1575), or that of his subornation of Teuder to 
“@ And I obeyenge gladly his instaunce kill Seinier (1579). Such, too, as the share of 
Haue done my deuoyre | of it to make an ende Leicester in the disgrace of the Duke of Norfolk 
Prayenge his lordshyp | with others y* shali chaunce . (1569). My reason for asking is, that I have only 

On it to rede | the fautes for to amende . the second edition. which is such more carefall 

If any be | for I do fayne intende . ay a ‘ . y 

Gladly to please . and wylfully remytte worded than Darcie’s version of the first. 

This ordre rude | to them that haue fresshe wytte. E. H. Kyow es. 

“@ Thus endeth the prologue.” Kenilworth. 

The book is a defence of women against the Crimea. — Where is Crimea first styled the 
many attacks on them by men (see some in that Crimea? Gibbon does not use the latter expres- 
very interesting vol. iv. of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s | sion (c. xxvi.) I ask the same question concern- 
Early Popular Poetry), and recounts the deeds | ing Brazil being called the Brazils. Nepurite. 


and wisdom of all the famous women of antiquity. | FisWeRMey iN THE Orpen Trae.—Were fisher- 
It is supposed to be the Camel of Ladies of Cap- | men on our sea-coast, in feudal times, a sort of 
tain Cox’s library, as described _by Robert Lane- villant, law-worthy, having no political rights, 
ham, gent., in 1575. FP. J. PURNIVALL. | and paying service to the lord by a portion of the 

proceeds of their craft? I have somewhere read 

“ Breviakium SLEsvicense.”’—I want to refer | that this state of things continued until modern 
to the Breviarium Slesvicense, printed at Paris in date, and that the Sussex fishermen especially 
1512. I believe it is excessively rare. I shall be | Were subject to this impost down to the seven- 
much obliged if any of your correspondents can | teenth century. Any information will oblige 

- : r. Q. C. 

Fverove AnD Fiert.—Can any of the Irish 
readers of ‘‘ N. & Q.” explain the meaning of the 
above words? ‘“Fugrove” was used by Gerald 

Brussels. Griffin in one of his letters, as may be seen in his 

Lorp Byron's “Enetisn Barps,” etc.—Has | biography; and “Fleet” is employed to describe 
it been clearly ascertained that the late Lord | the two factious parties that disturbed the North 
Brougham was the real writer of the review of | of Ireland in the time of the Rebellion, about 
Byron’s Hours of Idleness? In a critique in the | eighty years ago. W. Dz 
Interary Gazette of March 27, 1852, p. 298, it is | New York. 
asserted that Jeflrey was not the author of that 
review, which inflamed Lord Byron into so much year 1659 was published a pamphlet entitled— 
rage and ConsemapeueEs bitterness against him. “ A Choice Narrative of Count Gondomar’s Transac- 
And in the Edinburgh Observer, quoted in the tions during his Embassy in England by that Renowned 
Mirror of J uly 20, 1833, was the following — Antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, Knight and Baronet, ex- 

“Tt may not be generally known that the present | posed to Publick Light for the benefit of the whole 
Lord Chancellor Brougham is the real author of the | Nation. By a Person of Honour.” 
famous article in the Edinburgh Review, on Byron’s | The dedication is to Sir William Pastons, and 
juvenile production, Hours of Idleness .... We have | .-_ »d “John Rowland.” 
this fact from authority on which we can place the age nah , 
utmost reliance.” In an edition of “ The Workes of the most Famous 

and Reverend Divine, Mr. Thomas Scot, printed 
at Vtrick,” is an exact copy of the above-named 
Choice Narrative headed— 

“Vox Populi, or Newes from Spayne, translated ac- 
cording to the Spanish coppie, which may serve to forwarn 
both England and the Vnited Provinces how farre to 
trust to Spanish pretences. Imprinted in the yeare 1620. 


tell me of any library in England or on the Con- 

tinent which possesses a copy. The copy which 

was in the old Bollandist library is now missing. 
F. S. A. 


Count Gonpomar’s “ Transactions.”—In the 


Moore states in a note that Byron, in his latter 
days, considered the review as the work of Lord 
Brougham, but that he nowhere mentions on 
what grounds. 

My query is: was any proof afforded in the 
lifetime of Lord Brougham, or has any appeared 


| 
| 
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NOTES 


Upon what authority does John Rowland attri- 
bute the authorship of this pamphlet to Sir Robert 
Cotton ? F, W. Cosens. 

Clapham Park. 

Gustavus Apotpuus: Lorp BERKELEY. — 
Where shall I find a list of the Englishmen 
employed in military Service under Gustavus 
Adolphus ? More particularly I am desirous to 
ascertain why Sir John Berkeley, afterwards Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton and Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, was entitled to wear a gold medal of Gus- 
tayus Adolphus. Joun Goveu NIcHOLs. 


Laxe Dwetiine at Loven Muvcu. — This 
summer, while fishing in Lough Much, in county 
Mayo, I came across an artificial island. 
at the narrow end of the lake, and less thana gun- 
shot from each shore. I got out to the island 
(the bottom, though shallow, being what is there 
termed “ soft”) on a canoe taken to the lake by 
one of the party. I found it to be about twenty 
feet square, and to c¢ nsist of flat slabs of stone 
resting on large beams of what I took to be beech 
wood. There is no considerable amount of timber 
within miles. The beams of wood were of dif- 
ferent lengths, some of therh apparently cut or 
split, and about eight inches in width. On the 
top of the flat slabs of stone there had evidently 
been shingle or gravel, and both this and the 
stones had been displaced in many places. Some 
shrubs which have covered the island prevented 
@ minute examination, but I noticed that on three 
sides the water deepened very rapidly, as though 
the island had been built or the extreme point of 
the (comparative) shallow. I was told that a 
canoe, made out of one log, was found some years 
ago in the bog and taken away, but where my 
informant did not know. Can any of your readers 
refer me to any account of this island, which I 
suppose has not escaped the notice of archolo- 


gists? I should like to know the probable age of | 


this work, which, considering the small distance 
from shore, can hardly have been intended merely 
for protection from men, but rather would seem 
to have been built at a time when wild beasts 
were to be feared. A. M. B. A. 
LoxDONDERRY EmiGRANTS.—Will any of your 
Trish readers inform me whether any register was 
kept of the names of the numerous Irish-Scotch 
emigrants who left Londonderry for New Jersey 
and other parts of North America about 1735; 
and if so, are any such registers still in existence, 
and where can they be consulted ? BS. We Ee 
Hotel Bellevue, Baveno. 


Macpurr, THane or Fire (4 S. vi. 276.)— 
While your correspondents are answering J.A.PN.’s 
query on this subject, perhaps they will kindly 
take into consideration one of mine ? Did Duncan 
Earl of Fife, who married Joan, daughter of Gil- 
bert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, circ. 1298, have 


| 


It lies | 
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issue by her? and are any of her descendants now 
surviving? HERMENTRUDE. 
“THe Mepatiic History or Eneanp,” 470, 
1802.—This is sometimes assigned in catalogues 
to Pinkerton, sometimes to Edwards. In a col- 
lection of numismatic autographs penes me, it is 
given to the latter by Bandinel in a letter dated 
“ Bod. Libr. Noy 18", 1819.” If compiled by 
Edwards, any particulars relating to him will be 
acceptable. Of the forty plates included in this 
well-known work, twenty-five are identical with 
Snelling’s. As the Medallic History only comes 
down to the Revolution, a continuation has long 
been a desideratum, and it is much to be regretted 
that the late Mr. Hawkins, of the British Museum, 
did not carry out his design of continuing it down 
to a recent period. A portion of the matter ar- 
ranged by him for this purpose is in my posses- 
sion; and I have for some time been collecting 
materials to form the groundwork of a Supple- 
ment to the MJedallic History. I shall therefore 
be much obliged to any of your readers who may 


| have by them loose engravings of English medals 


which they do not value, if they will favour me 
with them, and I will duly acknowledge their 
kindness. I am also desirous to purchase collec- 
tions of engraved medals from the commencement 
of the eighteenth century to the present time, and 
shall be glad to hear from any one who has such 
a collection and is willing to part with it. 
Joun J. A. Bosse. 
Alverton Vean, Penzance. 


Tue Parts Catacomps.—Does any plan exist 
of the extensive excavations that occur under a 
great part of Paris south of the Seine, known as 
the Catacombs, and which will probably, in case 
of a close siege, now become the scene of im- 
portant operations ? H, H. 

Portsmouth. 


Prace NAME (PENNYTERSAN OR PENNYTERSAL). 
Can any contributor to “N. & Q.” obligingly 
afford the etymology of this place name, which is 
that of lands and a farm in the parish of Kilmal- 
colm, Renfrewshire? Upon it is one of those 
interesting conical hillocks, called indifferently 
mote-law and court hills, the dimensions of which, 
composed chiefly of earth, are about thirty yards 
in diameter at base, fifteen or sixteen yards at the 
summit, which is flat or level, and in artificial 
height (which, however, varies) from twelve to 
fifteen feet on an average from the surface of 
the adjoining land. Of this tumulus there is 
no history, and even no tradition floating among 
the inhabitants of the locality; but it is one 
of three or more which all yet exist in some 
perfectness in the same district. Adjoining it 
on the west are lands called Priestside, and on 
the north other lands called Kilbride, indicating, 
as it would seem, occupation at some early 
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period by a religious fraternity. Hard by also 
to the north-west is a farm called Cun-stone, 
or, as it may be more properly, Cuns-town, on 
which some years ago was discovered a cairn, or 
stone tumulus, which on being opened was found 
to contain a cistvaen, having a large capstone, and 
within which were found human remains. What, 
too, as we would inquire, may be the etymology 
of this name ? EsPEDARE. 


Prornecy py NoSTRADAMUS ON THE FATE OF 
Napotgon III.—The Roman correspondent of The 
Tablet of Sept. 17, 1870, makes the following 
statement, which is certainly strange if true : — 

“ A prophecy of Nostradamus has been just verified in 
the most singular manner. He says: — 

* Quand le second empire en Lutéce adviendra, 
Dix-buit ans, moins un quart, 
Et pas plus long ne durera.’ 

“ The Nazione quoted this prediction with a sneer at 
* pious fools’ some time since, and said that, if they lent 
faith to it, the 2nd of Sept., 1870, was the fatal day for 
Napoleon III. The infidel paper to-day is obliged to own 
that the fact is such as to strike the most credulous, and 
it is singular that the Nazione should have published it 
in mockery a week before its fulfilment.” 

The question I should like answered is, Whe- 
ther the above lines do really occur in Nostra- 
damus ? * M. O'H. 


RAMSHEVED AND LANGALYvER. —I shall be 
glad of any further information about these two 
yy than that the first is the same as Rams- 

ead in Lancashire, and that the second is in 
Coupland or Coplandia, a manor in Cumberland. 

A. E. L. 

Riccamati's “SumMARre oF Curistran Doc- 
TRINE.”—A MS. in my possession has, I think, 
the paper-mark of B. on a shield (crowned) with 
“NICOLAS LERA”’(?) Is anything known of the 
maker. Why is not Mr. Dunne’s article in the 
Archeologia of 1795, on “ Paper-marks” re- 
printed, or some useful handbook put forth on 
this subject? The MS. is a fine translation of 
Jacopo Riccamati’s Dialogue and Summarie of 
Christian Doctrine, of both which I am told the 
Bodleian possesses a copy (s. 1. 1558). What is 
known of Riccamati of Ossa ? 

The MS. is in a beautiful Italian hand, with 
cotemporary corrections in English writing (? early 
seventeenth century). The style is that of an 
able scholar. Has it been printed in English ? 

What is the meaning of the word corsie, p. 23 ? 

“ Their greatest corsie wilbe, yt they shall fynd, that 
onely by so wicked an obstinacie to abhorre a thing beffore 
they knew it well, they are throwen into perpetual 
miserie. 

Epwarp H. Know es. 


[* The date and text of the article in the Nazione are 
not less to be desired. A somewhat similar query (anté 
p- 324) has not yet elicited an answer.—Eb. “ Ne Q”) 











Lucy Hamsieton Sanpys was one of the wit- 
nesses to Nell Gwyn’s will. Her name sometimes 
occurs with the prefix “ Lady.” Can any one give 
any particulars about her ? J.L.C, 

Sr. Toomas: Reetsters or Deato.—An Eng- 
lish relative of mine died at St. Thomas some 
time in the first decade of the present century. I 
wish to ascertain the exact date of his death, and, 
if possible, his place of burial. Will any of your 
West Indian readers inform me whether there is 
an English cemetery at St. Thomas; and if so, 
what is the date of the oldest tombstones? Was 
there an English newspaper published on the 
island at the time to which I refer, and did it 
contain notices of deaths as at present? Are 
there any registers of deaths in existence on the 
island, which would be likely to contain the 
information desired ? S. W. P. 

Hotel Bellevue, Baveno. 

TRIMMED HepGEs.— When was the use of care- 
fully trimmed hedges introduced into European 
gardening ? Were they an invention of the Dutch, 
or simply imported by that people from Japan? 

a. WW. 2. 





Hotel Bellevue, Baveno. 

Tue German “ Wonscno” anp DevonsHrRn 
“ WisutNess.’—Can you establish a relation 
between the German “ Der Wunsch,” mentioned 
in Grimm’s Kindermihrchen, and our West-country 
term the “ Wishtness’”’ (Satan), who chased the 
wicked squire into Modbury churchyard, dogs 
and all, for hunting on a Sunday? Also the ex- 
pression “ cruel wisht” when one looks ill and 
dismal? Also between the same and the wishing 
cap of Fortunatus in the common nursery tale ? 

A DevonsHire WITcH. 


Queries with Answers. 


KentisH Tarts.— 
“ For Becket’s sake, Kent always shall have tails.” 
Andrew Marvell, The Loyal Scot. 
To what does this line refer ? C. B. T. 
[As to the occasion of these lines, the matter may stil} 
be said to be sub judice. The Golden Legend states that, 
in return for Augustine and his followers having been 
pelted out of “ Strode in Kente” by the “ tayles of thorn- 
back or lyke fysshes,” the saint having invoked judg- 
ment from heaven for the insult, the children that were 
born afterwards in the place “ had tayles.” Peter Pindar 
(see “N. & Q.” 24 S, viii. 425), in one of his anti-Geor 
gian productions, has the following lines : — 
“ As Becket, that good saint, sublimely rode, 

Heedless of insult, through the town of Strode,”— 
and adds that, some one having “ cut his horse's tail so 
flowing to the stump,” so potent a malediction was be- 
stowed by the archbishop, that — 

“ The men of Strode are born with horses’ tails.” 
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Old Fuller is at great pains to throw discredit on the sup- 
posed Augustinian foundation for the proverb, “ Kentish 
Longtailes,” adding that the scene of “ this Lying 
Wonder” was not in Kent but at Cerne in Dorsetshire. 
In a quarrel that occurred in Palestine between the Earl 
of Salisbury and a brother of Saint Louis ‘of France, Mat- 
thew Paris reports that the Frenchman insulted the 
English by uttering the following: “O timidorum cau- 
datorum formidolositas! quam beatus, quam mundus 
presens foret exercitus, si a caudis purgaretur et cau- 
datis.” Fuller adds: “If any demand how this nick- 
name (cut off from the rest of England) continues still 
entailed on Kent? the best conjecture is, because that 
County lieth nearest to France, and the French are 
beheld as the first founders of this aspersion. But if any 
will have the Kentish so called from drawing and drag- 
ging boughs of trees behind them, which afterwards they 
advanced above their heads, and so partly cozened 
partly threatened King William the Conqueror to con- 
tinue their ancient Customes; I say, if any will impute 
it to this original, I will not oppose.” 

In a small work entitled England under the Normans, 
in the chapter on the measurement of land, Mr. J. F. 
Morgan, its author, states that “there was a mile pecu- 
liar to Kent, as well as a customary field admeasure- 
ment, These long tales are possibly the long tails of 
which the county used to be so proud.” 

“ Kent first in our account doth to itself apply, 

Quoth he, this blazon first—Long tails and liberty.” 
Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xxiii. ]} 


Frexcu Bretz.—L. H. G. will be much obliged 
to any one who will give him any information re- 
specting the edition of an old French Bible in his 
possession, of which he sends a copy of the title- 
page. No place of imprint is given; and is 
Frangois Estienne one of the celebrated family of 
printers P— 

“ La Bible, qvi est Tovte La Saincte Escriture : conte- 
nant le Vieil & le Nouueau Testament, Autrement La 
Vieille & Nouuelle Alliance, Avec argumens sur chacun 
liure, figures, cartes, tant chorographiques qu‘autres,” 

{Here the woodcut of a figure with uplifted 
hands standing near a tree, whose branches are 
being cut by a hand with a knife appearing from 
the clouds, some fallen branches on the ground, 
and the words on a scroll attached to the tree— 
“RAMI VT EGO INSERERER DEFRACTI SVNT.””} 

“ De I’ Imprimerie de Frangois Estienne, M.p.LXvi1.” 


[This is a Protestant version of the Bible, published in 
the same year as that of Francois Perrin, and in other 
respects agrees with it, excepting that the typography is 
very superior, and the plates more numerous and better 
executed than in the last-mentioned edition, It should 
likewise contain the celebrated metrical translation of 
the Psalms by Marot and Beza, which the Huguenots, 
courtiers and commoners, were wont to sing at every 
meal, and which occasioned so much offence to their per- 


secuting enemies. In order to check the influence of the | excited great attention from the credulous, but was the 











Psalms of {Marot more especially, the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine introduced metrical translations of Horace, Tibul- 
lus, and Catullus, which were eagerly adopted by the 
profligate hangers-on of the French court, and by others 
who preferred ribaldry to piety. ] 


“CrnTuRIES oF ScanpaLovs MINISTERS.” — 
Required, the name of the author and date of 
this work—this title only being referred to in a 
book printed in 1698, R. 

[This work is entitled “ The First Century of Scandal- 
ous Malignant Priests, made and admitted into Benefices 
by the Prelates, in whose hands the Ordination of Minis- 
ters and Government of the Church hath been.” Lond. 
1643, 4to. The author is John White, commonly called 
Century White, born at Heylan, in Pembrokeshire, 
June 29, 1590. He was educated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, and afterwards entered the Middle Temple, 
and became M.P. first for Rye, in Sussex, and after- 
wards for the borough of Southwark. He died on 
Jan. 29, 1644-5, and was buried in the Temple church 
with great funeral solemnity. Some account of him will 
be found in Wood’s Athena, edit. 1817, iii. 144; Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, edit. 1822, iii. 226; and Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, edit. 1714, part i. p, 47.) 


Sr. Leonarp.—The Chronicon Mannie records 
that the election of John Donkan to the see of 
Sodor was confirmed by Pope Gregory XI. at 
Avignon, on the ensuing festival of St. Leonard. 
Dr. Oliver, in a note to this passage (Jfonas. i. 204), 
says that this was on October 15, and that Leo- 
nard was abbot of Vandceuvre. Munet, in a note 
to the same passage, says it was November 6; 
and Alban Butler puts the feast of St. Leonard 
under that date, making him die at Nobiliac or 
Noblat near Limoges. Were there two saints of 
that name? Which date is the true one? 

A. E. L. 


[There were two saints of this name, one abbot of 
Vandecuvre, commemorated on Oct, 15, and the other 
abbot of Noblac, commemorated on Nov. 6, They are 
both noticed by Alban Butler. } 


A MOST WONDERFUL Story.—An exposition of 
the following statements of Hook in his Maxweli 
(p. 315, Routledge) is solicited :— 

“ Stockwell, so celebrated as the last residence of the 
‘ Angels’ upon earth, and famed in all the magazines and 
newspapers of the day for the ‘wonder’ which bears its 
name, and which, if true, is indeed of all wonders the most 


wonderful.” 
T. J. Buckron. 


[The “ Angels ” alluded to by Hook were the family of 
that name, the memory of whose former connection with 
Stockwell is still preserved in the designation of “The 
Angel Estate.” His allusion to the wonder of all wonders 
the most wonderful is to the “Stockwell Ghost,” which 
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result of the tricks of a mischievous servant girl. 4 Nar- 
rative of the Transactions at Stockwell (8vo0, 1772) is the 
title of a pamphlet which relates the story. ] 

Lapy Exizaneta CromweEtt.—Who was the 
Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Cromwell? Sir God- 
frey Kneller painted her portrait, and I have a 
mezzotinto engraving of the same published in 
the reign of Queen Anne. D. M. SALTER. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

[Lady Elizabeth Cromwell was the only daughter and 
heiress to Vere Essex, Baron of Oakham, co, Rutland, and 
Viscount Lekeale and Earl of Ardglass in Ireland. Her 
ladyship, as Baroness Cromwell, assisted at the funeral of 
Queen Mary and at the coronation of Queen Anne. Be- 
tween the years 1693 and 1701, she resided in Golden 
Square, St. James’s, She married Edward Southwell, 
Esq., principal Secretary of State for Ireland, and Vice- 
Admiral of Munster, Kneller’s portrait of Lady Eliza- 
beth was twice engraved by Smith in 1699 and 1702.) 

Princess Sopn1a or Giovucester.—Did Mary, 
the eleventh child of George LII., who married 
her cousin Duke of Gloucester, have any children ? 
and was the Princess Sophia of Gloucester, her 
sister-in-law or her daughter ? NEPHRITE. 

[ William Frederick, the second Duke of Gloucester 
and Edinburgh, died s. p. Nov. 30, 1834, when all his 
honours became extinct. The Princess Sophia above- 
mentioned was sister-in-law to, not the daughter of, the 
Princess Mary, Duchess of Gloucester. She was the fifth 
daughter (and twelfth child) of George III., and departed 
this life May 27, 1848. | 


Hymw or Sr. Bernarp.—In what translation 
of the rhythms of St. Bernard can I find the follow- 
ing and other verses omitted by the late Rev. J. 
M. Neale, D.D. ?— 

“ Our Lady sings magnificat 
In tones surpassing sweet, 
And all the choir of virgins join, 
Sitting round her feet.” 
W. M. M. 


[This verse is quoted, with a slight variation, in the 
Gent. Mag. for Dec, 1850, p, 587; in“ N. & Q.” 284 §, 
vi. 493; and in Zhe New Jerusalem, Edinburgh, 1852, 
p. xix. } 


Replies. 
“CRY BO TO A GOOSE.” 
(4" S. vi. 94, 164, 221.) 

There must be some error as to the application 
of this term, or else it undergoes different usages 
in various parts of the country. It was always 
(according to the way I have heard it applied) 
intended to impute to an individual ignorance or 
cowardice, and I have never heard it mentioned 
unless to convey that conviction. “He cannot 


cry Bo to a goose,” or “He cannot say Bo to a 
goose.” 


A similar term commonly used in Ox- 
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fordshire is, “ He don’t know ‘ B’ [the letter B, 
ignorance} from a bull's foot,” synonymous with 
“B [not bee] from a battledore.” An ignoramus 
at school would most decidedly be termed thus. 
“ Where ignorance is bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise,” 

wrote the author of the “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” whilst gazing at Eton’s distant 
towers. In the locality of Stoke Pogis there were 
in his time numbers of illiterate people: hence 
perhaps the cause of his thoughts giving expres- 
sion to such a simile. No doubt he saw happy 
ignorance romping o’er the fields, whilst brooding 
o’er the crammed Etonians and their miseries. 

I will, with your permission, introduce two 
anecdotes that will throw light upon the construc- 
tions that should be put on the phrase “Cry Bo 
to a goose”; one giving force to ignorance, and 
the other to cowardice. 

I have heard that an Earl Crawfurd (a Lindsay 
of Balcarres), contemporary with Burns, was 
leisurely sauntering along the road in company 
with a Lord Boyd, when the latter perceived a man 
leaning on his plough in deep and silent medita- 
tion. His lordship attributed the act to laziness, 
Lord Boyd drew Lindsay's attention thereto, re- 
marking at the same time what a lazy fellow the 
ploughman was. Crawfurd, aware that Boyd had 
not recognised “‘ the ploughman,” remarked “ What- 
ever expression you may shout out to that man, 
he will reply in rhyme.” “1 will soon try him,” 
said Boyd, and at once bellowed out “ Baugh!” 
like a bull. Burns—for it was he—quietly turned 
round, took stock of him and his companion, and 
with becoming courtesy to Lord Crawtfurd, said— 

“Tis not Lord Crawfurd, but Lord Boyd, 

Of habits rade and manners void, 

Who, like a bull among the rye, 

Cries ‘ Baugh !’ at folks as he goes by.” 
A capital reproof, and one no doubt long re- 
membered by both parties; besides, it was not at 
all complimentary to Lord Boyd, as it not only 
gave utterance to a belief in his ignorance, but to 
his cowardly mode of speech. 

An old friend told me the following amusing 
story:—There was a man-eating tiger in some 
Eastern state, and it had massacred many of the 





| people. The inhabitants were in great terror, and 
a reward was offered for its head. 


Its lair was in 
the jungle close to the chief city of the kingdom. 
An English sailor whose ship was in harbour, 
having received permission for a day ashore, heard 
of this, and was determined to try his luck. 
After trapseing about the jungle for many a weary 
hour, he at last came upon the man-eater, suc- 
ceeded in shooting it, and cut off its head. Over- 
come with joy and fatigue, he thought he would 
indulge in forty winks, wake up like a giant 
refreshed, and “collar the chips.” During his 
repose a cowardly native happened to pass by the 
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spot. He caught sight of tired Jack, and also the 
tiger's head. Feasting his eyes on the latter, and 
prompted by the opportunity of fraudulently ob- 
taining the reward, he cautiously approached the 
tar, and stole away with the tiger’s head. He 
hurried as fast as his legs would carry him to the 
palace, showed the tiger’s head to the timorous 
servants, and with a heavy grin claimed the 
reward. The town was a-fire with joy on hear- 
ing of the slaughter of the foe, and gave the vaga- 
bond quite an ovation. The news was conveyed 
to the king, and he ordered the fellow to appear 
before him. The ruler took stock of him, and 
immediately came to the conclusion that such an 





abject cur had not destroyed the monster. He 
therefore sharply interrogated him. “ Did you 


kill the tiger?” The villain replied in a whin- 
ing tone, “ Yes, your majesty.” “Then pull a 
single hair out of my beard.” The cowardly na- 
tive cautiously attempted to do so, when the king 
suddenly snapped his teeth as though he would 
bite the man. This caused the impostor to start 
back with cringing fear. The monarch required 
no further evidence that he was a liar, and ordered 
him to be decapitated at once. In the mean time 
Jack awoke from. his pleasant and refreshing nap, 
and could not see the head anywhere. Suspect- 
ing treachery, he marched off to the palace, and 
loudly clamoured for his prize, boldly asserting 
that he had killed the tiger, and some vagabond 
had stolen its head. The impostor having been 
decapitated, the sailor was ushered into the royal 

resence. Presented to the king, who asked him 
if he had actually killed the tiger, he replied in 
the affirmative. The monarch thereupon desired 
the sailor to pull a single hair from his beard. 
Nothing loth, Jack esseyed to do so. The king 
snapped, but Jack, shouting out “ It’s biting you 
mean!” let his fist fly into the face of royalty, 
and dignity was deposited on the floor. On the 
monarch recovering himself, he ordered the re- 
ward to be at once paid over to the sailor, all the 
court agreeing that the courageous fellow had 
killed the tiger single-handed. 

Gro. RANKIN. 


THE PAINTING OF THE CRUCIFIXION 
CARRICK-ON-SUIR, 
(4™ S, vi. 322.) 

In the year 1865, when the last Exhibition was 
held at Dublin—which, by the way, was very rich 
in sculpture—I spent a day, accompanied by an 
Italian gentleman, among the ruins of Glenda- 
lough, in the county of Wicklow. When there, 
. was very much struck by bas-relief representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion carved upon several 
modern tombstones, no doubt the work of some 
self-taught native artist. ‘These were really most 
extraordinary representations. The immense va- 
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riety of different figures displayed in various 
attitudes—the handling, in short, of this the most 
impressive scene that ever passed on earth, fully 
exemplified the old adage of some men rushing in 
where angels dared to tread, and were received 
with explosions of ungovernable laughter by my 
Italian friend. Glendalough is now a recognised 
show-place in the neighbourhood of Dublin; the 
war on the Continent will next year drive many 
English tourists in that direction, and I would 
advise them to visit it, if it were for no more than 
a sight of these tombstones. The well-known 
beauties and antiquities of Glendalough are now 
profaned by the erection of a common public- 
house on the grounds. 

Another remarkable instance of native Irish 
art, also noticed in Lewis’s Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Ireland, is in the parish of Tullylease, in 
the county of Cork. Lewis erroneously describes 
it as a“ stone effigy, supposed to be that of St. 
Barnabas, the patron saint.” The patron saint of 
the parish, however, is St. Beretchert—an Irish 
saint, though the son of a Saxon prince, and he is 
invariably styled St. Benjamin by the lower order 
of the people. The effigy leans against the eastern 
wall of the ruined church, and is cut out of a 
hard close-grained stone in the figure of a man. 
He is conspicuous for a very well curled head of 
hair; he wears a swallow-tailed dress coat, 
breeches, and top-boots; and underneath the effigy 
is carved the word “ Bericheart.” He is, indee 
a very respectable-looking saint; and I would 
advise any one who may go there not to laugh at 
him, if any of his devotees are present. Though, 
as I have said, the stone of which the saint con- 
sists is hard and close-grained, yet the face of 
the figure is perfectly flat from the constant kiss- 
ing it has sustained from the mouths of worship- 
pers. In 1860, when I saw it, I was informed 
that it was not more than about twenty years put 
up by the sculptor, a stonecutter of Charleville. 

The kissing of stone representations of saints 
may seem strange to English ears, but it is very 
common in Ireland. I was told by an intelligent 
friend of a piece of carved stone in a churchyard 
in Limerick, which was regarded with profound 
veneration by the neighbouring peasantry. Seeing 
a woman fervently kissing it on her knees one 
day, he was induced to examine it closely after 
her departure, and found it to be no other than 
a fragment of the monumental escutcheon of one 
Smith ! WittraM PovKerron, F.S.A. 


In reply to your very polite and complimentary 
correspondent, I am glad to have it in my power 
to give the following information :—The artist’s 
name was Patrick Ronan, or Ronayne (as it is 
frequently spelled), and in addition to his power 
of painting religious subjects, he was an excellent 
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portrait-painter. I have a very good portrait of | D. P. has, of course, a 


rfect right to hold 


my grandfather, Mr. Thomas Burke of Carrick- | his own opinion as to the legality or regularity 


on-Suir, which he painted. Ronan, or Ronayne, 
lived about sixty or sixty-five years ago. He was 
a contemporary of the excellent miniature-painter 
Comerford, a native of Kilkenny. Comerford, 
however, realised an independent fortune ; Ronan 
was not so prosperous. It may be added that he 
(Ronan) was defective as to both hands: his right 
hand was altogether useless, the right arm a 
stump, and the left hand was nearly in the same | 
condition ; but his productions were and are much | 
prized. He painted an ante-pendium for the | 
altar of the same chapel, viz. the pelican feeding | 
her young, which is at present in the Burke 
Asylum of Carrick-on-Suir—a charitable institu- 
tion established by my grandfather's nephew, 
Mr. Edmond Burke, by a bequest of 35,000/. 
Pat Ronan, as he was familiarly called in Carrick- 
on-Suir, was a universal favourite there. 
Maurice Lenraan, M.R.LA. 
Limerick. 
ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
(4% S. v. 360, 472, 512, 541, 607; vi. 121, 197, 
223, 253, 263, 326.) 

As a member of the English branch of the 
Order of St. John, I feel bound to protest against 
the offensive and misleading reply of D. P. 

The suggestion is made that an order calling 
itself by the name of the Order of St. {John of 
Jerusalem, but having no claim whatever to the 
title, has been “revived” in England by private 


| the Holy See.” 





persons, This is not true. Then again we are 
told that certain notices in “N. & Q.”— 

“Of the new institution which takes the name of 
St. John of Jerusalem (in Anglia), recite the employ- 
ments of the members. 
which any benevolent persons may engage, are not evi- 
dence that any one is a member of the Order of St. John.” 

As an abstract proposition, this is, of course, 
as unobjectionable as it need be. But this and 
other passages which follow contain a suppressio 
vert of which I complain. 

D. P. evidently wishes it to be understood that 
the sole ground on which the members of the 
Order of St. John alluded to rest their claim to 
that title is to be found in “ the excellent works 
of material charity in which they assist.” Now 
D. P. knows as well as I do that this is ‘not the 
case. The noblemen and gentlemen in question 
do not call themselves members of the Order of 
St. John on this ground, but because, rightly or 
wrongly, they believe that they are justified in 
their claim to be as valid and legitimate a branch 
of the old Order of St. John as that which, shorn 
of all its independence, and barren in practical 
utility, exists (or existed lately) in the Papal 
States. 


of the proceedings of the capitular commission of 
the order which resulted in the establishment of 
the present branch of the Order of St. John in 
England; he has no right, however, to beg the 
whole question, and declare that these gentlemen 
are impostors, who “ may no doubt call themselves 
Knights of St. John. But they have nothing to 
do with the order which once had St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell,” &c. The matter is not to be settled 
in so offhand a manner, or by the dictum of the 
Holy See that those only who submit to it are 
true Knights of St. John. Nor is it correct to 
state that “the institution of the order began with 
On the contrary, we find in 
Vertét that the order was regularly established in 
all essential particulars without papal interven- 
tion, although — 

“ Le pape Paschal II, quelques années apres, approuva 
ce nouvel institut . . . et ordonna spécialement qu’aprés 
la mort de Gérard, les Hospitaliers seuls auroient droit 
d’élire un nouveau supérieur, sans qu’aucune puissance 
séculiére ou ecclésiastique pit s’ingérer dans leur gouverne- 
ment.” (Vertét, Histoire des Chevaliers hospitaliers etc.) 
A very different state of things this from that in 
which the Italian branch found itself lately under 
papal — But what, I ask, is the good 
of prolonging the discussion? D. P. and his 
co-religionists are not likely to be convinced of 
the validity of our claim; nor are we likely to 
surrender it, even though we are stigmatised as 
impostors by them. It is surely time that these 
repeated attacks, which are not wanting in ill- 
nature, should cease. For my own part I may 
say that I have fully examined the facts of the 
case, and am satisfied about, what I may term, 
the leyitimate succession of the order; on it, and 


But these employments, in | not merely on any works of charity and benefi- 


cence, we rest our claim to be true members of 
the Order of St. John; and after this public 
protest (the insertion of which I claim as an act 
of justice), I, for one, am quite content, even 
though D. P. disown us, and the Roman knights 
acknowledge us not. J. W. 
Your correspondent D. P. possibly misunder- 
stands, as he certainly misconstrues, the remarks 
of O. J. J. and myself at pp. 253, 263; and his 
statement respecting the Johanniter is altogether 
erroneous. Without therefore wishing to revive 
the controversy carried on at so much length ia 
your 3" §, iil. iv., I desire to set D. P. right as 
to matters of fact. The Duke of Manchester 
and his confréres are by no means so simple as to 
believe that their employments entitle them to 
assume the style of Knights of St. John, and this 
I am assured D, P. knows very well, although it 
pleases him to make a feeble joke about Bene- 
dictines and Spurgeon. Talking of the latter, 
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what does your correspondent mean by Mr. Spur- 
geon having a house of St. John “in his dis- 
trict”? Surely D. P. must know that parishes 
and districts can only be held by clergy of the 
establishment. The statement I made as to the 
distinction of Johanniter and Malthezer is what 
you will hear from any North German nobleman, 
as I can testify from personal experience; nor 
would a Prussian or Saxon gentleman, whether 
connected with the order or not, see anything 
absurd in it, as D. P. would appear to do. I 
take leave also to doubt the pertinence of the 
Isle of Wight illustration, as, to the best of my 
belief, the Malthezer of the Priory of Westphalia 
are less numerous than the Johanniter of the Bai- 
liwick of Brandenburg; three years ago the last 
counted upwards of 1800 knights among its mem- 
bers. Lastly, D. P. says—‘“ The Johanniter.. . 
may no doubt call themselves Knights of St. 
John, but they have nothing to do with the order 
which once had St. John’s, Clerkenwell.” So far 
your well-informed correspondent. Now let us 
see what the chief authorities of the order (I pre- 
sume D. P. acknowledges the Lieutenant of the 
Mastership and Sacred Council to be such) have 
to say on the same subject. On Dec. 16, 1858, a 
declaration “in the name and by command of 
His Excellency the Venerable Lieutenant of the 
Grand-Mastership” was put forth, signed by 
Count di Medici-Spada, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Count di Gozze, Secretary of the Order of St. 
John. This Declaration, which was stated to be 
“Done at Rome, in the Magisterial Palace of the 
S. Order of St. John of Jerusalem,” was directed 
against the claims of the Anglican—as for distinc- 
tion I will call them—Knights of St. John, and 
was forwarded to Sir George Bowyer, who, as 
directed, sent copies to the late Prince Consort, 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Home Secretary, and 
the Heralds’ College. The Declaration, or rather 
a translation of it, may be read in 3° S, iii. 252, 
and the third paragraph is as follows :— 

“ The existence of the Knights of St. John in Prussia, 
who trace their origin by a lawful and uninterrupted 
succession to the Antient Grand Balliage of Brandenburg, 
18 recognized by the order as legal, although that branch 
has been placed for several centuries, by special reasons, 
out of the ordinary and continuous jurisdiction of the 
Grand Mastership.” 


Of the “special reasons” the principal was the 
Convention of Heimbach, to which I referred at 
s 263. In 1864 occurred the decease of the 
irand-Master mentioned above, Count Coloredo- 
Mansfeld, and on Feb. 27, 1865, Count Alexander 
Borgia was elected Lieutenant of the Mastership, 
and in due course notified the event to Prince 
Carl of Prussia, Bailiff, or Herren-Meister, as he 
13 usually called, of Brandenburg, who sent a 
congratulatory letter in reply. In conclusion, I 


would recommend D. P. to make sure of his facts 








before he again attacks an individual or a society, 
and it is at all times desirable to abstain from 
sneers and attempts at witticism, which, however 
gratifying to the writer, can never avail in place 
of true argument. J. A. Py. 





A writer in The Daily Telegraph of the 20th 

inst. (“Victims of the War ’’) says of the “ Jehann 
Ritter ”— 
“The conditions of this order somewhat oddly combine 
strictly aristocratic principles with a very wide and de- 
mocratic philanthropy. No one is admitted to the order 
who cannot claim nobility for at least four generations ; 
every one may, however, subscribe to the funds.” 

Now, I am prepared to assert that this aristo- 
cratic eligibility is entirely factitious, and that the 
roll of the Order of St. John contains the names 
of knights who could not prove to the satisfaction 
of any regularly constituted heraldic body their 
noble descent in four generations; that what is 
called “ nobility ” by one class is termed “ gentry ” 
by another, and that even the gentry of four 
generations would be found ou inquiry to be de- 
rived from ¢rade in one or more of its links; and 
what is more to the point, in these four genera- 
tions would be found persons who never had any 
legitimate pretensions to the rank of armiger. 

Humanity will sometimes force even self-im- 
portance into its service, and so far I think that the 
end justifies the means, but this does not alter the 
question of genealogical proof or historical accu- 
racy. It may be ungracious to question the 
means when the end is benevolence, and yet we 
ought not to allow a fallacy to gain ground be- 
cause it begs the question, Sp. 


THE WAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 
(4% S, vi. 267, 307,'353.) 

In the preface to my published translations of 
Virgil, Horace, &c. (Lyrics and Bucolics, 1868, and 
An Idyll of the Weald, 1869), I discussed, to the 
general satisfaction of my critics, the conditions 
of success in translation. I do not propose to 
reopen that subject, but lest any of your readers 
who are not German scholars should be misled 
by my soi-disant “ German” critic, HzErR HEr- 
MANN, allow me to say that if Herr Hermann 
were the German he pretends to be, he would 
have known that the author of the “ Wacht am 
Rhein ” was not “ Schneckenburg,” as he states, 
but “Scheckenburger,” as you will find it cor- 
rectly written in the MS. of my translation. I 
am not responsible for the two misprints which 
appeared in the name, and only one of which 
Herr Hermann has detected. Further, were 
Herr HERMANN a competent critic, he would not 
have argued that I aid not understand German 
because I had not giving a servile rendering of 
the two simple monosyllables fromm and stark in 
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a poetical version of the song. Why does he not 
favour us with his “God-fearing” version? 
Moreover, were he an intelligent critic of poetry 
he would not have questioned the scanning of 
“two or three” of my lines as containing a super- 
fluous syllable, inasmuch as he would have per- 
ceived that every third line of my version is 


anapestic. He would therefore have seen evidence | 


of design, and not of ignorance, in my slight 
variation of the metre of the original. 


As to his gratuitous remark that “de Z’Jsle | 
does not rhyme to style” in French, it will be 


sufficient to observe that I was translating into 
English and not into French, and that Lord de 
L’Isle and Dudley does not pronounce his pa- 
tronymic @ la Francaise ; the name is naturalised, 
with an English pronunciation. 
As to my obviously free translation of Becker's 
“ Rhein-lied ” not being attempted in the original 
metre, he does not see that it is purposely rendered 
into the metre I had adopted for De Musset’s 
French response, and which is a pretty close 
imitation of his original. 
readers will be of opinion that I have not missed 
the spirit of either song; but although Herr 
HERMANN may be able to pronounce authorita- 
tively, and, for all I know, from personal ac- 
quaintance with the indignant poet, that Becker 
intended to refer to the French indirectly and 
unceremoniously, instead of addressing them 
_— and positively as he does in my version. 
t may well provoke a smile to see that my critic 
takes the German Rhine to be neuter, and so mis- 
otes the original line as “ Sie sollen es nicht 
aben,” instead of “ Sie sollen thn nicht haben.” 
Tuomas Herpert Noyes, Jr. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Porr’s Eprrarpa on Str Goprrey KNELLER 
(4" S. vi. 176, 262.)—With reference to this 
inscription in Westminster Abbey, it may be 
interesting to some of your readers to know that 


originality for the thought expressed in the last 
two lines. They are :— 
“ Living, great Nature feared he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herself may die.” 
I have an old engraving of Raphael, at the foot 
of which are these lines :— 
“ Tile hie est Raphael, timuit quo sospite vinci 
Rerum Magna Parens; et moriente, mori.” 
Under the above are these lines :— 
“ Questi @ quel Rafael, cui vivo vinta 
Esser temed Natura, e morto estinta.” 
W. H. 
—— in his Reges, Regina, &c. has inserted the two 
following epitaphs on Spenser ; but, says Brayley, it is 
very doubtful whether either of them was ever engraven 
on the original tomb of grey marble which was replaced 
by the present mural monument in 1778 :— 
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I hope your impartial | 


| Ebbo, Hebo, Ibba; 
| Ibo; the Danish Kbbe; and the Saxon Elba and 


| beth. 


[4% S. VI. Ocr. 29, °70, 
“Hic prope Chaucerum situs est Spencerius, illi 
Proximus ingenio, proximus ut tumulo,” 
“ Hic prope Chaucerum Spensere Poeta poetam 
Conderis, et versu, quam tumulo, propior : 
Anglica te vivo vixit, plausitque Poesis ; 
Nunc moritura timet, te moriente, mori.”—Ep. | 

“Bounp ror Hoty Parestine” (4 §, yi, 
277.)—The name of this poem, by Thomas War- 
ton, is “ The Crusade.” See Warton’s Poems, 
edited by Richard Mant, vol. ii. ode xii. p. 38. 

S. M. 0. 

Essa, Krxe or tae Danes: Oswrn's Daven- 
TER (4 S. vi. 215, 287.)—Bede’s account is quite 
different from Mr. R. F. Sarrn’s, and reminds 
us strikingly of Jephtha and his daughter. Aec- 
cording to him (Hist. Eccl. Gent. Angl. lib. iii. 
cap. xxiv.) Oswin, failing to buy off Penda, king of 
the Mercians, from making continued irruptions 
into his territories, at length vowed, if his arms 
were successful, to found and endow a monastery, 
and to devote his daughter to perpetual virginity. 
It so turned out, and in the words of the historian, 

“Tune rex Osuiu, juxta quod Domino voverat, pro 
conlata sibi victoria gratias Deo referens, dedit filiam 
suam Alfledam que vixdum unius anni etatem imple- 
verat, perpetua ei virginitate consecrandam.”—(“ Then 
King Oswin, in discharge of his vow, and as a thank- 
offering to God for the victory achieved, dedicated his 
daughter, scarce one year old, to a life of perpetual vir- 
ginity.”) 

Subsequently the sacrifice was consummated, 
not, however, when “ blessed Hilda” began to 
build a monastery at Streaneshalch,” but two 
years before, and at the monastery of Heruten 
(Hartlepool) in the county of Durham. 

The discrepancy, therefore, between the state- 
ments of Bede and Mr. Sarrn is this: (1) that 


| AElfreda did not devote herself to a life of celibacy 


and seclusion, but was so devoted by her father, 
long before she could judge of the good or the 
evil of it; (2) that she made her profession, as it 
is called, not at Streaneshalch (Whitby), but at 


| Heruten (Hartlepool), of the monastery of which 
our poet is not entitied to the praise of any | 


place St. Hilda then was abbess. For other in- 
teresting particulars the reader may consult Bede 
in loco. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

The name Ebba is doubtless etymologically con- 
nected with the old German names Abbo, Abbi, 
the Friesic Ebbe, Abbe, Ebbo, 
Tbbe. 


Férsteurann (who, by the bye, is not a 


| great authority) derives the names Abbe, Abbi, 


Abbo from the Gothic aba, a man. I should 
rather derive them all from a nickname; gare 7 
from Herbert or Hibbert (her-brecht). They might 
even be from Jb, one of the nicknames of Eliza- 
Ricu. 8S. CHARNOCK. 


Fotx Lore: Narts (4S. vi. 130, 204.)—This 
superstition about nails is very general in Eng- 
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! 
land. In some places the reason given is not | 
that given by Hermann Krnpr, but one equally | 
impressive—that if cut before a year old, the 
child will grow up a thief. James BrItren. 


Sacrep CoNGREGATION oF Rires (4" §. 
979.)—Many of these decrees will be found in 
Gavantus, Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum; but a 
recent and very valuable collection is included in | 
the Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis Decreta Au- | 
thentica, que ab anno 1588 ad annum 1848 prodie- | 
runt. Leodii, 1851. F. C. H. 

Sm Denner Strutt (4 §S. ii. 299; vi. 180.)— | 
Consult— 

“The Antient Usage in bearing of such Ensigns of | 
Honour as are commonly call’d Arms, with a Catalogue | 
of the present Nobility and Baronets of England. By 
Sir William Dugdale, Knt., Garter Principal King of | 
Arms. Oxford, 1682.” 

“ Baronets created by King Charles I. :—375. Martij 5. 
Denner Strut of Little Worley Hall, Esq., Essex.” 


C. B. 


Parstrxes AT PoMPEIT AND THE VATICAN (4% | 
S. vi. 324.)—The mural decorations found at 
Pompeii are similar in character to the pilaster- 
paintings adopted by Raphael in the Loggie of 
the Vatican. Pompeii and Herculaneum, being 
merely provincial cities, were inferior in point of 
art to the metropolis. During the reign of Titus 
the decorative style of painting attained a very 
high degree of excellence, very far superior to 
Pompeii. Many of the chambers of the baths of 
Titus at Rome were excavated in Raphael's life- 
time; in fact, he seems to have superintended the 
operations, and at once adopted the elegant style 
thereby revealed to him. Some painted stuccoes 
from the Coliseum were inserted into one portion 
of Raphael's own gallery. Ponce, in his— 

“Collection des Tableaux et Arabesques antiques 
trouvés &4 Rome dans Jes ruines des Thermes de Titus,” 
3™ édition, Paris, fol., 1819,— 
has published a large number of the choicest 
decorations which are still visible in the cham- 
bers on the Palatine, now subterranean, and 
therefore termed grotte—hence our expression 
“grotesque,” which originally meant ornamental 
decorations of the nature referred to by your 
correspondent. BLENHEIM. 


Though the ruined cities of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum had not been discovered in the time of 
Raphael, the baths of Titus at Rome had. Soon 
after they had been brought to light, they were 
visited by the great artist and his pupil Giovanni 
da Udine. Charmed with the beauty and ele- 
gance of their stucco decorations, Raphael directed 
Giovanni to make designs from these graceful 
remains of antiquity, and applied them forthwith, 
not in the way of servile imitation, but of sugges- 
tion and inspiration, in the adornment of the | 
papal palace. 


vi. | 


| copy.) 


The visit and its results are narrated by Vasari, 
in his biography of Giovanni da Udine. (Vasari, 
Le Vite, §c., ed. Florence, 1855, xi. 302.) 
C. H. D. 


“Bumper Saurre Jones” (4S. vi. 300.) —As 


| E. V. asks of me by name about this air, I will 
| supplement the reply given by the Editor, which is 


limited to the locus of a modern printed copy. I 
have before me a copy of Carolan’s own time; 
but instead of being ascribed to Carolan, it is 
called “ Sweetner’s Jigg.” 

This will strengthen the account of the tune in 
Sam. Lover’s Lyrics of Ireland; so far as to Baron 
Dawson’s words not having been written to Caro- 
lan’s air, whatever that may have been. The MS. 
from which I quote is of pocket size, full of tunes 
of the second half of the seventeenth century, 
written out by “ Henry Atkinson, 1694-5.” The 
tune is on page 9. (It is so completely in point 
as to date, that I have not looked for another 
This MS. was in the hands of “ Wm. A. 
Chatto, 1834, and was given by Sir Henry Bishop 


| to Charles Mackay, LL.D., in 1851, from whom 


it passed into the hands of Wa. CHAPPELL, 
Doctrine oF Prospasiiitres (4 §. v. 446, 544, 

583; vi. 94.)—For a most striking application of 

the doctrine of probabilities to the evidence for 

the Christian miracles, see Babbage’s Ninth Bridge- 

water Treatise, second edition, chapter viii., with 

appendices C, D, and E. D. Briar. 
Melbourne. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Landed 


Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland, By Sir Bernard 
Burke, LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. Author of “ The 
Peerage and Baronetage,” “The Dormant and Extinct 

Peerage,” “The Vicissitudes of Families,” &c. Fifth 

Edition. In Two Volumes. (Harrison.) 

This important work, of which the first edition ap- 
peared upwards of twenty years since, was originally 
undertaken (in connection with Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage) for the purpose of satisfying the very natural 
desire that exists for information respecting “ Everybody 
who is Anybody,” so far at least as our English nobility 
are concerned; for Sir Bernard Burke, adopting the 
dictum of Sir Edward Coke—*Nobiles sunt qui arma 
gentilitia antecessorum suorum proferre possunt ”—rightly 
eontends that Nobility (a larger word than Peerage) 1s 
not exclusively confined to titled families, and that a 
well-born gentleman without title has his own inherent 
Nobility as truly as the Earl or Marquess; and that we 
should be prepared to maintain this fact in our inter- 
course with foreigners, and not suffer the German Baron, 
the French Count, the Italian Marchese to consider as 
their only equals in this country the privileged few who 
bear similar titles to their own. Every day gives us 
fresh evidence that at this time it is especially necessary 
that the real superiority of our old English gentry over the 
vast majority of titles and dignities assumed by foreigners 
resident among us should be most strongly insisted upon. 
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The claims which this new edition of Sir Bernard Burke’s 
work, the result of most earnest endeavour and anxious 
care, has to the favour of the public may be best stated 
in the editor’s own words :—*“ Two years have been de- 
voted to its preparation, every available source of infor- 
mation has been exhaus.ed, and a correspondence carried 
on which has secured more than ten thousand correc- 
tions from those most competent to correct and improve 
the work. Apocryphal statements which had crept into 
former editions have been expunged, erroneous particu- 
lars and incorrect descents discovered and omitted, and 
a few memoirs excluded as being no longer associated 
with the possession of landed property.” Perfect accu- 
racy in such a work as the present is not to be attained 
by any amount of care and supervision ; but we have in 
this statement of the principles on which the present 
edition has been undertaken, the best security that the 

book before us may be referred to with confidence as a 

faithful record of the Family History of our Landed 

Gentry. 

The Shepherd of Hermas. Translated into English, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By Charles H. Hoole, M.A., 
Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. (Riving- 
ton.) 

The Shepherd of Hermas is the oldest Christian alle- 
gory, and, as the editor tells us, “though never una- 
nimously accepted as canonical in the early church, 
was generally considered to be inspired, was publicly 
read in churches, and cited as an authority in contro- 
versies.” Mr. Hoole, therefore, is fully justified in be- 
fieving that many English readers would be interested 
in seeing a translation of a work which, though far in- 
ferior to the Divina Commedia or The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress in literary merit, is still akin to them, and certainly 
ought to have escaped the neglect which has succeeded 
to its former popularity. An introduction replete with 
information and some judicious notes add greatly to the 
value of Mr. Hoole’s volume. 


ANTIQUARIAN Tracts.—Although we can only find 
space for the titles of the following pamphlets which have 
lately reached us, many of our readers may be glad to 
have their attention called to them: An Account of 
the Churches of St. Peter of Shipden and of St. Peter 
and Paul of Cromer, in the County of Norfolk.” By 
Walter Rye. (Miller, Norwich.)}—2. “A Short His- 
torical and Architectural Account of Lanercost, an Abbey 
of Black Canons, eight miles from Carlisle on the north 
side of the River Irthing, close to the Picts’ Wall.” By 
R. S. Ferguson, M.A., and C. J. Ferguson, Architect. 
(Bell & Daldy. )—3. *¢ ~eor of British Archzxology.” 
By the Rev. G, Sutherland, M.4 (Edmonston & Doug- 
las. )—4. “ On the Medals —y Coins of the Pretender 
James.” By Charles Golding, Esq. Extracted from 
the Proceedings of the Manchester Numismatic Society. 
—5, “The Literature of the Lancashire Dialect.” 
Bibliographical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Mr. 
clined, London and Birmingham are alike anxious to 
secure. The Corporation of London desire to incorporate 
with their Municipal Library, Museum, and Collections, 
—for 
valuable Library collected by Mr. Salt; while the good 
men of Birmingham say that the Birmingham Refer- 
ence Library, now capable of containing forty thousand 
volumes, which has adjoining to it land secured for as 
much room again, would be a fitting place, more espe- 
cially since, for all practical purposes, the mass of the 
population of Staffordshire use Birmingham more than 
any town in their county, 


| last, will finda 
Sa.t’s Lisrary.—What Staffordshire has de- 


which suitable buildings are in progress—the | 


Tue members of the various literary and scientific 

| bodies of which Sir William Tite is a zealous, and when 
need requires it, a most liberal supporter, will be glad to 
hear that the Queen has been pleased to bestow upon 
him the Companionship of the B: ith, 

Tue Currew, or eight o'clock bell, has been revived 
at Minster in Thanet. The vicar has added an accom- 
paniment to the old tenor by having the number of the 
day of the month intoned by the treble. 

A Loan Exutsition or Higu-cuass Parstines ux 
Water Cotours will open on Monday next, for one 
month only, at the Gallery of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, 53, Pall Mall. Many of the paintings 
are masterpieces ; and, except for the generosity of those 
by whom they are lent, they would be inaccessible to the 

general public, by whom, doubtless, the privilege of 
vie wing them will be duly estimated. The proneell will 
be devoted to “ The National Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest,” on the separate or cottage 
principle, erected near Ventnor, Undercliff, Isle of Wight. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM STEVENS, 

JOURNAL OF THE 
XXII. XXXIII 

PROCEEDINGS OF 
and III. (uncut); IL., 
Part. 8vo 

Duets UNtversity CALENDAR, 

Jou RNAL OF THE RoyaL Dub 


m, 1812. aw 


Parts XI. 


ACADEMY. Vols. I. 
and IV 


Esq. Lond 
DUBLIN STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
SVvoO,. 
Royal Iris 
Title-page and Index: 


uncut), 
THE Parts I. 
. except the last 


1848, 1849, 18 
LIN SOCIE ry. Par t XXXVIIL., et seq. 
ANNALS or YOUGHAL, by Hayman. 
POSTULATES AND DATA. No. 44, e¢ seq. London, 1352. 4to, 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY'S CHARGERS, IMf2, 1814, 1845. avo 
Tue [aise Cuvrca Soctery’s JouRNAL. No.5. Dublin, 
Wanted by Abhba, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


Second Series. 1851. 12mo. 


1870, 8vo. 
SCRIPSCRAPOLOGIA, by John Coilins of Birmingham. 

Wanted by Mr. Mortimer Collins, Know! Hill, Berks. 
J. Lrrrur’s OBSERVATIONS ON MOUNTAIN SnEer. Edin. 


Wanted by Ir. B. Woodcroft, %. Southam ton Buildings, 
pret ng w 


1813. 


avo. 


SturRGEON's ANNALS OF ELECTRICITY 
SHAKSPEARE (Reed's 12- Vol. 8vo. Edit Vol. IL, 
OXLEY'S PLANISPHERE FOR ASTROLOGERS. 
Mauno’s Boraxic Garpes. All after 1836. 

Wanted by Mr. T. Millard, 38, Ludgate Hill. 


Patices to Correspondents. 


ed a letter fi 


ols, Svo0. 


J. A. G. (Carisbrooke.) We have receiv 
spondent protesting strong ly against the charge of nip ypancy and irre 
ence brought ag him by—to use his own words 
esteemed corre adent F.C. H."" Weare satisfied that F 
never have written as he did had he known the real fe 

G.'s inquiry, and will regret having cause 
words have roned. 

THORNEY is referred to 

A. B. G. We cannot re-open the question of Ba 

Tue Duke or Kext_ is CANADA.—_MR cous 
Brixton, whose query on this subject anpeare ed ~ ‘ 

letter for him at the office of 
a Yabo Y to ihe Baitor « 


ym this corre- 
rer- 


the pain which his 
occas 

notice below. 

on's title. 
MACDONALD of 
& Q.” of 4th June 


“N.&Q.” 


All communications should be 


| 43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 


We beg leave to state that we yar line to return rejected communica- 
tions; and to this rule we can make no ¢ : 

= ins vi p 343, col. ii line 14, for “be” read “ by "; 
15, for “y” read “ It; line 16, for “ frolt™ reac nite toe 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of * 
ready. and may be had of all Booksellers and 5 fila 


ception. 
line 


“is now 
price ls. 6d.; 


| or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for 1s. 8d 


%_* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

In consequence of the abolition of the impressed Newspaper Stamp, we 
Subscription for copies forwe arded ae by post, direct from the l’wblisher 
(including the Half- pears ly Index), for Siz Months, will be 10s. 3d a 
stead of lis. 4d.), which may be paid by Post Office Order paya ble att 
Somerset House Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 4, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W. 


“Nores & Queaizs”™ is naued for transmission abroad. 





